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such as the reaping and storing of the 
grain, hunting and fishing scenes, and also 
scenes connected with the funeral cere- 
mony, such as the slaughter of oxen for 
the sacrifice. On one wall of the chamber 
was placed the offering-stela — the place at 
which the offering was to be made and the 
point of central importance in the cham- 
ber — beyond which the ka was supposed 
to reside. In front of the stela were 
placed an offering-basin or table and the 
offering-stands, such as ours, to receive 
the vessels containing the offerings. 

Similarly, in the case of royal tombs 
funerary chapels or temples were pro- 
vided where the worship of the king was 
perpetuated and oiferings were made to 
him. These royal chapels also had their 
offering-stelae, offering-tables and other 
equipment identical in character with that 
found in the offering chambers of the pri- 
vate tombs. 

The offering-stand here illustrated was 
found near the ancient Bubastis, in the 
Delta, and must have belonged to some 
chapel or temple which originally stood on 
the site, where either the worship of Khaf- 
ra was maintained or the stand had been 
dedicated in the king's honor. 

A. M. L. 

HELP OFFERED BY THE MUSEUM 
TO TEACHERS IN HIGH 
SCHOOLS 

THE Museum cannot undertake 
to provide for talks to teachers 
or school children, but help 
will gladly be given to any 
teacher desiring to prepare such a talk. 
Teachers desiring to study at the Museum 
will be advised concerning objects and 
classes of objects if notice is given several 
days in advance. 

Teachers and school children are free 
to visit the Museum on all public days. 
Mondays and Fridays are reserved es- 
pecially for them. On these days the 
public is admitted only on payment of an 
admission fee, but school children ac- 
companied by teachers are admitted 
without charge by ticket issued upon ap- 
plication. 

Teachers, on application to the As- 



sistant Secretary, may make arrange- 
ments for the use of a class room, which 
is equipped with chairs, tables and black- 
board, and which will be reserved for 
them unless otherwise engaged. 



THE SYMBOLISM OF CHINESE 
PORCELAINS 

IN viewing such an exhibit as the 
Morgan collection of Chinese Por- 
celains at the Museum, the pleasure 
of visitors is found to be much 
enhanced by a little insight into the 
mysteries of meaning in the strange sym- 
bols, characters, personages, birds, beasts, 
etc., which adorn these as they adorn all 
species of Chinese art objects. The issue 
of a new catalogue of the collection* 
makes it perhaps an opportune moment 
to call attention to this fascinating 
branch of a fascinating study. 

How many casual visitors know that 
a rectangular Chinese vase is feminine, 
representing the yin, inert, dark and 
earthly traits in nature while an oval 
vase is masculine, representing the yang, 
or active, light and heavenly elements; 
a combination of the two representing 
the creative or ultimate principle? 

A group of seemingly miscellaneous art- 
objects depicted perhaps upon a brush- 
tray are probably the po-ku or "hundred 
antiques" emblematic of culture and im- 
plying a delicate compliment to the recip- 
ient of the tray. 

Birds and animals occur with frequency 
on Chinese porcelains and if one will ob- 
serve closely it is a somewhat select 
menagerie, in which certain types are 
emphasized by repetition. For instance, 
the dragon is so familiar as to be no 
longer remarked, and yet his significance 
is perhaps not fully understood by all. 
There are in fact three kinds of dragons, 
the lung of the sky, the // of the sea, and 
the kiau of the marshes. The lung is the 
favorite kind, however, and may be 
known when met by his having "the head 
of a camel, the horns of a deer, the eyes 

*See note on the Catalogue of the Morgan Col- 
lection of Chinese Porcelains on p. 185. 
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of a rabbit, ears of a cow, neck of a snake, 
belly of a frog, scales of a carp, claws of 
a hawk, and palm of a tiger." His special 
office is to guard and support the man- 
sions of the gods, and he is naturally the 
peculiar symbol of the emperor or son of 
Heaven. 

A less familiar beast is the chi-lin, 
which resembles in part a rhinoceros, 
but has head, feet and legs like a deer, and 
a tufted tail. In spite of his unprepos- 
sessing appearance he is of a benevolent 
disposition, and his image on a vase or 
other ornament is an emblem of good 
government and length of days. 

A strange bird, having the head of a 
pheasant, a long, flexible neck and a 
plumed tail may often be seen flying in 
the midst of scroll-like clouds, or walking 
in a grove of tree-peonies. This is the 
feng-huang, the Chinese phoenix, emblem 
of immortality and appearing to mortals 
only as a presage of the auspicious reign 
of a virtuous emperor. In the present 
day the phoenix is the special emblem 
of the empress. 

The tortoise (kuei) which bears upon 
its back the sea-girt abode of the Eight 
Immortals is a third supernatural creature 
associated with strength, longevity and 
(because of the markings on its back) 
with a mystic plan of numerals which is 
a key to the philosophy of the unseen. 

The carp which leaps upward through 
the water until it emerges as a dragon 
"pursuing the effulgent jewel of immortal- 
ity" expresses the Chinese reverence for 
literary perseverence which attains at 
length to fame. Such a transmutation 
is depicted on a pair of vases (Case F, Nos. 
8, 9) in the Morgan Collection. Longev- 
ity, the great desideratum of the Chinese, 
is symbolized by the stork, the deer, the 
tortoise, the peach, pine, bamboo, prunus, 



fungus, etc. Happiness is expressed by 
the image of the god Fu, by the character 
expressing his name, and by a picture of 
the bat. The bat in combination with a 
peach means "Happiness and longevity 
both complete." 

The four seasons have each its special 
flower — the tree-peony for spring, the 
lotus for summer, the chrysanthemum 
for autumn, and the prunus, or plum-tree 
for winter. It should be mentioned that 
each of these flowers has its appropriate 
birds arid insects. The Eight Immortal 
Genii are favorite subjects with porcelain 
makers, to be recognized by their re- 
spective symbols, the fan (or fly-whisk), 
the sword, pilgrim's gourd, castenets, 
basket of flowers, bamboo tube and rods, 
flute and lotus flower. 

Colors have their significance, blue 
being the color of the heavens, yellow of 
the earth and the emperor, red of the 
sun, white of Jupiter or the Year Star, 
etc., while each dynasty had its own 
particular hue, that of the Chou dynasty 
being described as "blue of the sky after 
rain where it appears between the clouds." 
One could go on indefinitely "reading" 
the meanings of the seemingly fantastic 
creations of the Chinese artist-devotee, 
but enough has been said to show that 
the strange beings, the conventional ar- 
rangements, the apparently haphazard 
conjunction of objects in his decorative 
schemes are far from being matter of 
chance, but add to their decorative 
properties the intellectual charm of 
significance. The catalogue of the Mor- 
gan collection, with its authoritative His- 
torical introduction and copious notes and 
illustrations affords practically a text-book 
of these and other aspects of Chinese por- 
celains. 

M. Mel. 
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